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We  republish  with  pleasure  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle.  Such  sentiments,  in  a  Secession  Magazine^ 
are  gratifying. 

From  the  Religious  Monitor. 

ON  THE  PROFANATION  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

Ill  a  late  number  of  your  Monitor  an  inquiry 
was  proposed,  whether  “Legislative  authority  can 
be  properly  and  successfully  interposed  to  prevent 
the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.”  An  inquiry 
which,  in  present  circumstances,  and  in  this  city, 
is  peculiarly  seasonable.  Although  it  is  probable 
other  attempts  more  successful  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject,  will  be  offered  for  your  pages,  I  venture  to 
present  a  few  reflections,  replying  to  the  inquiry 
in  the  affirmative. 

1st.  The  interposition  of  legislative  authority 
to  maintain  the  morai  order  of  human  society,  has 
a  sanction  in  the  natural  principles  of  light  in  the 
human  mind,  and  the  history  of  nations  and  of  all 
legislative  preceedings  evinces  its  utility  and  its  ef¬ 
fect.  Assuming  here,  what  the  present  subject 
does  not  call  in  question,  the  moral  obligation  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  I  see  not  how  a  distinction 
can  be  sought  between  the  efficiency  of  law  in 
other  instances  and  this,  and  therefore  the  princi¬ 
pal  force  of  this  consideration  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact,  that  laws  are  instituted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  restraining  or  punishing  crime  ;  and 
their  necessity  and  advantage  are  such>that  hum.^n 
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society  cannot  subsist  without  them  in  any  dcgict 
of  security,  improvement  or  happiness.  But  to 
enlarge  a  little  on  this  prineiple.  Every  govern¬ 
ment  founded  on  wise  and  just  principles,  con¬ 
templates  not  only  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
community  to  which  it  applies,  but  also  always  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  moral  character  and 
interests.  Hence  I  believe  the  distinction  between 
the  civil  and  criminal  code  in  the  laws  of  nations. 
Not  only  the  immediate  and  personal  interests  cl’ 
individuals  are  sheltered  by  law,  but  it  superintends 
the  moral  interests  of  the  community,  and  enters 
into  the  character  and  demerit  of  crime  distinctly 
considered.  This  is  certainly  observable  in  the 
law  which  in  all  enlightened  nations  has  afti.\ed  the 
penalty  of  death  to  the  crime  of  murder.  As  this 
punishment  cannot  be  considered  for  a  moment  in 
the  light  of  a  satisfaction  to  the  victim  who  has 
fallen  by  the  murderer’s  hand — as  in  a  Christian 
land  it  will  never  be  owned  as  a  gratification  to 
the  revenge  of  the  relatives  of  the  murdered — so 
in  whatever  way  the  moral  character  of  the  crime 
be  directed,  it  is  still  plainly  under  the  character 
of  crime  and  in  its  moral  features  that  it  is  arrested 
and  punished  by  law.  I  know  there  is  a  species 
of  philosophy  which  would  view  all  legal  j)ro- 
cesses,  even  in  capital  cases,  as  aiming  only  at  re¬ 
straint  and  correction ;  but  no  man,  I  believe,  vers¬ 
ed  in  law,  willhesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  law 
in  the  whole  of  its  progress  in  the  act  to  which  1 
now  refer,' contemplates  it  as  crime,  as  such  ar¬ 
rests  the  perpetrator,  presides  in  his  condemna¬ 
tion  and  provides  for  the  execution  of  its  sen¬ 
tence.  This  is  a  consideration  w  hich  will  go  far 
in  shewing  the  applicability  of  laws  to  acts  of  a 
moral  character  strictly  speaking,  and  that  as  such 
they  fall  under  legislative  interference.  It  will 
surely  not  be  doubted  that  the  application  of 
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<rood  laws  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  in  the  case  to  which  I  now  refer,  and  in  other 
cases  which  might  be  named,  in  the  criminal  code 
of  nations  is  attended  with  a  salutary  effect. — 
And  it  is  therefore  to  be  inquired  what  objection 
sustained  by  reason  and  argument  can  possibly 
be  raised  against  the  enactment  of  laws,  affixing 
suitable  penalties  to  their  violation,  intended  to 
restrain  and  correct  the  profanation  of  a  divine 
command?  The  perpetration  of  an  immoral 
act  is  certainly  restrained  by  the  sanctions  of  wise 
and  equitable  laws  in  other  cases  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  questioned  they  will  be  salutary  in  this,  I  an¬ 
ticipate  brieffy  two  objections,  undeserving'  indeed 
of  the  name.  1 ,  Such  a  law  is  inconsistent  with 
the  free  and  liberal  character  of  the  civil  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  country.  Such  an  assertion  is  whol¬ 
ly  unfounded.  The  law  of  this  state  and  the  laws 
of  other  states  in  the  Union,  it  is  well  known, 
provide  in  certain  instances  for  the  punishment  of 
Sabbath  breaking ;  and  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  departments,  from  Maine  to  Louisia¬ 
na,  publicly  suspend  their  employments  on  the 
Sabbath — :i  fact,  however  equivocal  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  individuals,  shews  that  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the -Sabbath  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  2.  It  is  objected  that  such  a  law  would  in¬ 
terfere  with.the  rights  of  conscience,  and  partake 
of  a  persecuting  character.  Assuming  what  is 
not  here  the  subject  of  discussion,  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  for  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  authority  of 'God,  it  is  impossible  that 
its.  enforcement-  can,  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience  or  tend  to  persecution.  Nor  is  it  to 
bo  supposed,  that  of  the  multitude  who  open 
thoir  shops,  or  houses  of  entertainment,  or  vehi¬ 
cles  for  travelling,  or  those  Avho  concur  with  them, 
will  ever '  make  the  scruples,  of  conscience  the 
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plea  for  their  conduct.  Indeed  both  the  object 
tions  apply  with  as  much  force  to  any  existin»f 
statute  prohibiting  an  immoral  act,  as  they  do 
to  the  case  in  hand,  and-  would  go  to  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  all  the  influence  exerted  by  legislative  in¬ 
terference  in  the  moral  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity'. 

2.  Principles  of  divine  revelation  vindicate  the 
affirmative  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent.  The  Holy  Scriptures  revealing  the  will 
of  God,  through  a  Mediator  who  is  personally 
worthy  of  the  office  and  power  he  sustains,  and  is 
in  fact  clothed  with  all  power  to  reveal  the  will  of 
the  Father,  and  to  judge  the  world  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  addresses  that  will  not  only  to  man  individ¬ 
ually,  but  .embraces  the  various  relations  in  life 
which  he  may  occupy.  Hence  the  voice  of  the 
Most  High  is  not  only  in  general,  “  To  you,  0 
men,  do  I  call,  and  my  voice  is  unto  the  sons  of 
men” — but  is  directly  addressed  to  them  in  their 
several  relations  of  life,  pointing  out  their  duty 
and  warning  them  of  their  danger.  To  rulers  he 
saith  “  Be  wise  now  O  ye  kings,  be  insti,ucted  ye 
judges  of  the  earth,  kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be  angry 
and  ye  perish  from  the  way  when  his  wrath  is 
kindled  but  a  little.”  Psalm  2.  In  the  i7th  chap¬ 
ter  of  Deuteronomy,  an  express  institute  is  given 
for  the  king  who  should  in  after  ages  preside  over 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  God — an  institute 
superadded  to  his  individual  and  private  obliga¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  had  been  Included  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  command  to  give  diligent  heed  to  the  word  ol 
God,  and  which  was  therefore  peculiar  to  him  as 
the  chief  magistrate.  '•  And  it  shall  be  when  he 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he 
shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out 
«>f  that  which  is  bef(*re  the  priests  the  Levites ; 
and  it  .shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein 
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ali  the  days  of  his  life  ;  that  he  may  learn  to  fear 
{he  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this 
law  and  these  statutes  to  do  them,”  verses  17,  18. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  was  a 
duty  superadded  to  his  oiiginal  and  private  duty, 
and  peculiar  to  him  therefore  as  a  magistrate. — 
The  command  given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  apos¬ 
tles,  and  per})etual  in  its  force  in  ail  ages  to  his 
servants,  was  to  “  teach  all  nat/on^,-”  certainly  im¬ 
plying  the  authority  of  divine  truth  and  the  obli- 
gatiotis  of  the  divine  law  over  nations  in  all  the 
various  constituent  parts  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed.  A  like  principle  is  asserted  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  what  the 
same  apostle  calls' in  another  place  “  the  doctrine 
which  is  according  to  godliness,”  he  says  ‘  is  made 
manifest’,  and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets, 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlast¬ 
ing  God,  (Mat.  xxxviii.  18 — 20,)  “made  known 
to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith.”  But 
all  these  general  principles  are  fully  comprehend¬ 
ed  when  the  “  Ruler”  is  denominated  “  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil.’f  Rom.  xiii.  The  sum..of  all  these 
passages,  fairly  deduced  .  is,- that  nations. in- their 
public  and  Collective  character,  are-  required  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  wij)  of  God,  revealed  and 
administered  by  the  Mediator-through  whom  alone 
any  obedience  of  man  is  accepted;  that  for  the 
promotion  of  this  end,  ‘  magistrates  are  clothed 
with  the  power,  and  have  charged  upon  them  as 
their  duty  to  cherish,  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  law  of  God.-  Illustrations  of  this  prin'^iple  are 
given-  in  the  -conduct  of  piou.s  Rulers  of  Israel, 
who  from  time  to  time,  exerted  their  power  to- re¬ 
form  the  commonwealth  and  establish  religion. — 
The  salutary  effects  of  their  exertions  prove  and 
illustrate  the  institution  of  God.  The  applida- 
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tiou  of  these  principles  to  the  case  in  hand  is  sufti. 
ciently  plain.  If  such  be  the  character,  institu¬ 
tion  and  duty  of  magistrates,  as  portrayed  in  the 
word  of  God,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  “legisla- 
tive  interposition  can  be  properly  interposed  to 
prevent  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.”  Whe¬ 
ther  it  can  be  “  successfully  interposed,”  it  must  be 
admitted  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
moral  character  of  the  legislative  interposition  it¬ 
self  Tliat  it  will  not  succeed,  unless  it  proceed 
Irom  a  godly  source  and  be  managed  upon  godly 
principles,,  is  obvious  ;  and  the,  reform  must  com¬ 
mence  where  the  laws  originate,  or  they  will  be 
comparatively  vain.  But  when  that  takes  place, 
and  Rulers  in  fact  shall  acknowledge  the  Mighty 
King  of  Zion,  and  legislative  halls  shall  be  en¬ 
lightened  and  adorned  with  truth  and  godliness, 
laws  emanating  from  such  a  source  will  be  pow¬ 
erful  to  promote  the  moral  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

•  3.  A-  reference  to  facts  in  the  history  of  nations 
evinces  the  same  principle.  When  the  power  of 
the  irreligious  and  tyranical  house  of  Stuart  was 
shaken  by  the  mighty  convulsions  in  Great-Brit- 
ain,  nothing  is  more  observable  than  the  progress, 
pari  passu,  of  the  power  of  religious  principles 
and  political  liberty,  pursued  by  those  who  were 
hostile  to  that  family.  Even  the  infidel  historian 
Hume,  biassed  both  by  his  impiety  and  toryism, 
was  compelled  to  see  some  of  the  moral  advanta¬ 
ges  attending  the  advocates  for  the  rights  of  God 
and  the  rights  of  man.  Whatever  exceptions 
may  be>made  to  particular  features  in  the  various 
characters  who  acted  in  those  interesting  events, 
one  thing  is  obvious  that  the  power  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  during  its  fallen 
state,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was,  as  it 
had  been  in  its  progress  exerted  in  behalf  of  th6 
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interests  of  religion  with  an  influence  which  often 
tell  heavily  on  the  royal  family  and  its  corrupt  no¬ 
bility — but  which  rested  lightly  on  the  people  and 
spread  a  character  of  the  most  beneficent  kind. 
Sabbath  breaking,  profane  swearing,  unclean¬ 
ness,  intemperance,  were  comparatively  uriknown, 
or  had  sought  their  kindred  and  native  darkness. 
Every  historian  of  credit  of  those  times,  adverts 
to  the  fact.  The  early  settlers  of  New-England, 
composed  of  men  of  like  character,  gave  to  their 
constitutions  the  same  principles.  Amidst  all  the 
perils  and  sufferings  of  their  wilderness  state, 
they  saw  growing  around  them  an  order  of  socie¬ 
ty,  moral  and  vigorous  in  its  character,  which  the 
dilapidations  of  a  century  and  a  half  have  not 
been  sufficient  entirely  to  destroy.  Reference 
might  be  made  to  other  nations  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  reached  the 
magistrates  of  the  land ;  and  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  in  w’hich  these  principles  were  applied, 
their  beneficent  and  powerful,  effects  were  discov¬ 
erable. 

No  just  doubt  therefore  can  be  entertained  on 
the  true  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspon¬ 
dent  :  and  Christians  are  authorised  to  hope  that 
an  object  so  desirable  will  be  accomplished,  both 
in  the  means  and  in  the  end  it  contemplates,  by 
the  providence  of  Him  who  ruleth  among  the.na- 
tions,  “  the  God  of  Abraham,  to  whom  belongeth 
the  shields  of  the  earth.”  Their  efforts,  their 
prayers,  and  even  their  sufferings,. will  be  made 
subservient  to  its  accomplishment.  C. 
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COXViiliSlOX  OF  SAUL  OF  TARSUS. 

Acts  IX.  1.  9.  inclusive. 

Saul,  the  subject  of  the  remarkable  convcrsio'a 
recorded  in  this  chapter,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus 
a  city  in  the  province  of  Cilicia,  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  lie  resided  in  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  was  a  student  ol 
the  learned  Gamaliel,  and  a  member  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  Ciliciaus  that  disputed  with  Stephen, 
and  who  were  among  his  unrelenting  persecutors. 
The  first  place  in  which  we  behold  him.^is  at 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  contemplating  with 
inhuman  delight  the  bloody  deed  of  his  cruel  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  holding  the  clothes  of  the  witnesses 
whilst  they  imbued  their  hands  in  the  hood  of  the 
harmless,  yet  heroic,  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Saul  was  a  Pharisee,  the  strictest  sect  among  the 
Jews,  though  a  young  man,  just  entering  upon 
the  stage  of  action — of  an  age  when  we  w'ould  e.x- 
pect  that  every  generous  feeling  that  usually 
warms  the  youthful  bosom,  would  be  in  the  liver 
liest  e.\ercise,  yet  Paul  knew  nothing  of  the  exerr 
cise  of  that  tender  charity  which  the  gospel  incul¬ 
cates  in  that  joyful  commandment,  “Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself’ — “  pray  for  thine  enemy.’.’'' 
Saul  was  an  heretic — consequently  a  bigot.  The 
Pharisees,  the  sect  to  which  he  was  attached,  had 
departed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  word  of  God, 
despised  the .  righteousness  which  is  •  of  God  by 
faith,  and  went  about  to  establish  their  own  righ¬ 
teousness.  Instead  of  looking  through  their  sac¬ 
rificial  rites,  to  the  Lamb  slain  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  for  the  sins  of  his  elect  people, 
arid  by  whom  an  everlasting  righteousness  was  to 
be  brought  in,  and  to  whom  these  rites  directed 
the  worshipper,  they  endeavored  to  weave  for 
themselves  a  robe  of  righteousness,  by  an  external 
performance  of  .ceremonial,  duties  and  an  .adher-' 
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cnee  to  the  laws  of  Moses.  Their  doctrines  took  away 
entirely  the  foundation  of  the  true  religion,  a  fun¬ 
damental  and  prominent  principle  of  which  has 
ever  been,  justification  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  Jesus  alone,  Saul  embraced  fully  this  sys^ 
tern,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  bigoted  Pharisee, 
and  zealously  attached  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
law.  Upon  an  accusation  of  blasphemy  against 
this  law,  Stephen  was  arraigned  before  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim,  and  condemned  to  be  stoned  to  death. 
Saul  had  by  his  zeal  accompanied  the  murderers 
to  the  scene  of  execution,  and  with  the  rage  of 
bigotry  depicted  on  his  countenance,  encouraged 
the  witnesses  in  this  revengeful  conduct,  and  with 
infernal  joy  consented  to  the  death  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  victim  of  their  cruelty.  But  Saul  did  not 
stop  here.  Having  beheld  with  delight  the  blood 
of  Stephen  flow,  his  zeal  instead  of  being  extin¬ 
guished,  burned  with  a  hotter  flame,  and  joining 
the  band  of  persecutors,  attacked  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  making  dreadful  havoc,  entering  into 
every  house  and  liating  men  and  women,  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  prison.  So  cruel  is  the  persecu¬ 
tor,  that  neither  age  nor  sex  can  soothe  his  brutal 
rage,  but  all  indiscriminatelv  fall  victims  to  his 
fury.  The  prowling,  ravening  tiger  of  the  forest 
is  more  gentle  and  humane.  In  the  first  yerse  of 
tlie  chapter  under  consideration,  w'e  have  Saul 
e.xhibited  to  us  in  the  height  of  his  rage  against  tho 
followers  of  the  Lamb.  “And  Saul  yet  breathing 
out  thfeatnings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  went  unto  the  High  Priest.”  The  ex¬ 
pression  used  by  the  inspired  historian  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  rage  and  fury  with  which  Saul  was  ani¬ 
mated,  is  strikingly  descriptive.  “  He  breathed 
out  threatnings  and  slaughter.”  It  was  his  high¬ 
est  deliglit  to  persecute  and  afflict  those  who  w’ere 
attached  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  was  as  grate- 
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ful  to  him  as  to  breathe  the  healthful  air  of  the 
niorning.  His  whole  soul  was  bent  upon  this  one 
object,  and  he  pursued  it  with  indefatigable  zeal 
and  employed  all  his  thoughts,  and  exercised  ali 
his  talents.  Like  the  ravening  wolf  of  the  forest 
he  pursued  the  helpless  sheep  of  Israel’s  Shepherd* 
thirsting  for  their  blood,  of  which  having  once 
tasted,  nothing  else  would  satisfy  his  cruelty  but 
the  total  destruction  of  the  little  flock.  Fully  in. 
tent  upon  this,  “He  went  unto  the  High  Priest, 
and  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus  to  the  sy¬ 
nagogue,  that  if  he  found  any  on  his  way,  whether 
they  were  men  or  women,  he  might  bring  them 
bound  to  Jerusalem.*’  This  High  Priest  was  either 
Annas  or  Caiphas,  who  possessed  considerable 
authority.  Judea  was  at  this  time  a  province  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  governed  by  Roman  of¬ 
ficers,  possessing  authority  to  punish  even  with 
death  those  who  transgressed  the  la\v,  and  had 
cognizance  especially  respecting  matters  of  their 
religion.  To  this  priest  Saul  made  application  for 
a  commission  to  extend  the  scene  of  persecution, 
and  to  search  the  synagogues  of  Damascus  for 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  to  bring  them  whom  he 
found  bound  in  chains  to  Jerusalem.  Damascus 
was  the  capital  of  Syria,  a  most  noble  city,  about 
160  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  situated  at  the  fool 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  “  on  the  fertile  banks  of  Ab- 
bana  and  Pharpher  lucid  streams.”  In  this  city, 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  rapidly  multiplied,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  civil  authority,  and  their  numbers 
no  doubt  were  greatly  increased  by  those  who 
fled  thither  for  refuge  from  the  persecuting  fury  of 
their  relentless  adversary.  Saul  ascertaining  the 


flourishing  state  of  Christianity  in  this  place,  turn¬ 
ed  his  eyes  towards  it  with  delight,  as  to  a  fruitful 
field  for  his  savage  work  ;  and,  filled  with  rage,  he 
pursued  the  fugitives  to  strange  cities.  That  he 
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aiiffht  have  full  power,  therefore,  to  execute  his 
settled  purposes,  he  applied  to  the  High  Priest, 
u’ho  claimed  a  jurisdiction  over  all  who  belonged 
to  tlie  Jewish  church,  wherever  they  might  reside, 
for  letters  either  of  recommendation  to  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogues  of  Damascus,  and  commanding 
them  to  assist  him  by  their  influence,  or  authoriz¬ 
ing  him  to  act  under  his  authority.  His  commis¬ 
sion  extended  to  all  of  every  rank  and  age.  His 
heart,  like  that  of  every  persecutor  was  steeled  to 
tiie  amiable  sensibilities  of  humanity,  and  “  sex 
nor  age,”  beauty  nor  piety  escaped  his  rage.” 
The  disciples  whom  he  might  apprehend,  Saul 
was  intrusted  to  bring  bound  and  loaded  with 
chains  to  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  be  led 
before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, and  condemned  and 
executed  as  public  malefactors,  and  examples  of 
what  would  be  done  to  those  who  dared  to  enlist 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Cross,  “  All 
who  were  of  this  way.”  This  was  a  distinction 
applied  to  those  who  believed  or  preached  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah  who  was  to 
come.  All  who  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  him  who  came  forth  out  of  little  Beth* 
lehem  of  Judea  as  the  great  Ruler  over  Israel  and 
Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  earth. 

Saul  received  the  requested  authority  from  the 
ungodly  High  Priest,  and  flattering  himself  with 
the  wide  field  which  he  now  anticipated,  as  dis¬ 
playing  his  zeal  against  those  of  “  this  way”,  and 
lull  of  Satanic  fuiy,  and  hopes  of  exterminating 
this,  as  he  falsely  imagined,  heretical  sect,  which 
was  turning  the  w'orld  upside  down,  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  persecutors  towards  Da¬ 
mascus.  Already  he  came  nigh  the  city,  advanc¬ 
ed,  as  we  may  imagine,  with  high  hopes  of  spee¬ 
dily  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  journey’s  de¬ 
sire  ;  as  the  ravening  wolf  when  he  prowls  around 
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tlie  sheep  cot,  and  is  eager  to  seize  and  rend  in 
pieces  the  unsuspecting  lamb.  But  Saul  was  dis. 
appointed.  In  the  midst  of  earnest  and  eager  e.\. 
pectation  of  speedily  glutting  his  rage  with  the 
blood  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  he  was  arrested 
in  his  vicious  course  by  the  hand  of  Heaven.  Thus 
God  in  his  wise  sovereignty  permits  the  sinner  to 
run  on  in  his  rebellious  course,  until  the  moment 
in  which  he  expects  to  accomplish  his  plans,  when 
suddenly  he  reveals  his  arm,  and  defeats  his  pro¬ 
jects  in  judgment  or  in  mercy.  He  either,  as 
another  handsomely  remarks,  “overwhelms  the 
builder  under  the  ruins  of  his  edifice,  or  forces  him 
to  abandon  his  impious  project,  and  consecrate  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.” 

Verse  3.  “  And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near 
Damascus ;  suddenly  there  shined  round  about 
him,  a  light  from  Heaven.”  This  light  was  sud¬ 
den  and  unexpected.  Saul  was  pondering,  and 
intently  meditating  upon  the  bloody  works  he  had 
in  view ;  and  the  sun  marched  in  his  course  in  the 
heavens  and  now  shone  in  the  zenith  of  his  splen¬ 
dor — but  suddenly  a  glorious  light  from  Heaven 
shone  around  him,  a  light  more  resplendent  than 
the  brightness  of  the  meridian  sun.  The  sun  ri- 
»es  gradually  in  the  east  anvd  shines  unto  the  west, 
and  we  are  thus  prepared  for  his  light ;  but,  in  the 
instant,  in  a  moment  the  heavens  open,  and  a 
flood  of  celestial  light  is  poured  down,  dazzling 
and  confounding  the  persecutor.  That  this  light 
exceeded  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  Paul  merely 
informs  us  in  his  celebrated  speech  before  king 
Agrippa.  “  At  mid-day,  O  king,  I  saw  in  the  way 
a  light  from  Heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  shining  round  about  me  and  them  that  jour¬ 
neyed  with  me.”  This  light  was  the  Shecinah,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord.  Saul,  skilled  in  Jewish  learn- 
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ijifvno  doubt  recognized  in  it  the  excellent  glory. — 
The  shecinah  was  first  seen  guarding  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  our  first 
Parents  lost  their  crown  of  glory  and  felicity,  and 
when  the  deluge,  sent  by  the  Lord  in  his  wrath, 
destroyed  the  ungodly  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world  and  desolated  the  earth,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  entered  and  enlightened  the  ark,  and  by  its 
presence  with  Noah,  was  a  pledge  of  the  security 
of  himself  and  his  family  from  the  devouring  ele¬ 
ment.  They  next,  behold  it  guiding  the  I.sraeiiics 
:is  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  from  Egyptian  bondage  to  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise,  and  w'here  the  tabernacle  w'as  erected, 
dwellinff  between  the  cherubims  above  the  tnerev 
seat  of  gold,  and  in  the  same  manner  iithabiting 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  until  it  w'as  destro3e(i 
at  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  it  departed  from 
our  world,  and  never  again  enlightened  it  until  it 
now  shone  forth  its  glory  from  the  highest  heav¬ 
ens,  in  order  to  arrest  an  ungodly  sinner  in  his 
mad  career.  Tliis  shecinah  was  the  visible  eni 
blcrn  of  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God  in  his 
Church  during  the  former  dispensation,  and  in  it  no 
doubt  was  seen  the  figure  of  a  man,  [irefiguring 
the  assumption  of  cur  nature  by  the  Prince  of 
life.  But  now,  since  our  nature  was  already  as¬ 
sumed  bv  the  Sou  of  God,  and  exalted  to  the 
tight  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  appears  clothed  in  this  transcendently  bril¬ 
liant  light,  and  thus  reveals  himself  to  the  astonish¬ 
ed  view  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  This  light  w'as  fur¬ 
ther  an  emblem  of  that  inwmrd  spiritual  light, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  communicates  to  man,  in 
the  moment  of  his  new  creation,  as  light  was 
the  first  production  from  the  dark  chaotic  mass, 
when  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God, 
tind  likewise  of  that  benign  light  of  the  gospdl 
Nol.  IV. — No.  VH.  26 
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which  by  the  instrumentality  of  Saul,  was  about 
to  enlighten  the  Gentiles  inhabiting  lands  over¬ 
spread  with  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  This  dazzling  light  produced  a  powerful 
eflect  upon  Saul,  overpowering  his  body,  and  til!- 
ing  his  mind  with  terror.  “And  he  fell  to  the 
earth.”  Such  is  the  constitution  of  man’s  na- 
lure,  that  he  is  filled  with  alarm  when  he  beholds 
any  extraordinary  phenomena,  displaying  the  ter¬ 
rible  majesty  and  power  of  the  invisible  and  om¬ 
nipotent  governor  of  the  universe.  When  the 
heavens  gather  blackness,  and  a  cloudy  tempest 
rises  in  the  .no.rth,  and  the  magazine  of  stoim 
moves  towards  the  south  with  a. desolating  fury; 
arid  lightnings  flash  along  the  sky,  and  deep,  loud 
thunders  shake  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  and  ail 
creation  is  in  uproar — then  the  hardened  sinner 
trembles — then. he  is. dismayed  and  shudders,  lest 
ti\e  next  thunderbolt  should  be  the  messenger  of 
his  death,  and, hurl  him  headlong  into  the  place 
of  eternal  vengeance.  Such  was  the  alarm  of  the 
Israelites  ;when  the  Son  of  God  descended  on 
Mount. Sinai,  in  avvful  majesty,  and, the  long  loud 
sound,  of  the  trumpet,  attended  .by  ten  thousand 
angels,  when  Sinai  smoked  and  shook  to  its  deep 
foundations— then  they  cried  in  ,alarm, — Let  tlie 
Lord  no  more  speak  '.with  usr~and  the  heart  of 
Moses,  the  man  of  God,  .quaked  for  fear.  Such 
undoubtedly  was  the  alarm  oLSaul  of  Tarsus  when 
the  exalted  Jesus  revealed  to  him  his  glorv.  He 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  soul  .was  .filled  with 
consternation  and  dismay,  and  perhaps.he  expect¬ 
ed  a  total  destruction.  But  it  was  not  .a  thunder¬ 
bolt  of  wrath  by  which  he  was  laid  low;in  the  dust; 
but,  by  the  hand  of  mercy  he  w'as  prostrated,  that 
his  high  imaginations  might  be  subjected  to  the 
:obedience  of  Christ.  “  And  he  heard  a  voice  say- 
,ing  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persccutest  thou 
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fiie.”  llo'.v  greatly  m  ist  the  proud  and  self-righ¬ 
teous  Pliarisea  have  been  aslonished  when  he 
heard  this  address.  In  persecuting^the  poor  and 
despised  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  iina- 
<rinecl  that  “  ho  was  doing  God  service,”-  and  re- 
connnending  himself  by  his  ardent  and  effective 
Z3al  to  the  Divine  favor.  How  different  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  conduct  by  the  God  of  Heaven  !  In-- 
stead  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  he  was  fight¬ 
ing  against  heaven’s  Almighty  King,  and  madly 
rushing  against  the  thick  boses  of  Jehovah’s  buck¬ 
ler.  Such  is  the  character  of  alb  persecutors. 
Under  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  God,  and  the  pretence 
of  doing  him  service,  they  execute  and  perform 
their  heilisli  plans.  Whilst  by  every  wound  which 
tiiey  inflict  upon  the  flock  of  slaughter,  they 
“  touch  the  apple  of  the  eye  •  of  him  who  is  the  - 
great  Shepherd  of  Israel.”  Little  do'they  imagine  ’ 
that  by  persecuting  the  poor  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  tlicy  are  persecuting  the  Lord  of  life. 
It  it,  however,  a  fact,  whenever  their  character  is 
revealed,  whenever  they  suffer  an  injury  on  ac- 
c-ount  of  their  attachment  to  the  truth  of  his  word, 
this  reproach,-  and  this  injury  affects  him ;  for,  it 
i  t  truth  which  Is  attacked — that  truth  which  is  the 
rellection  of  Iris  glorious  image.  “  The  reproach¬ 
es  which  are  cast  against  thee  have  fallen  upon 
me”  sailh  David.  And  so  reciprocally.  Men  do 
not  boldly  assail  the  God  of  Heaven  direct¬ 
ly:  but,  attack  him  indirectly  in  the  person 
of  his  servants.  They  would  not  dare  to  speak  of 
God,  as  they  speak  of  his  people.  But  it  is  the 
.'^ame  in  elfect.  This  arises  from  the  intimate  and 
endearing  union  that  subsists  between  Christ  and 
ii!s  people.  They  are  united  to  him  by  the  spirit 
and  by  faith,  and  are  one  with  him.  •  “  He  is  the 
hea  l  of  the  body  of  the  Church.”  "  From  whom 
Ihve  whole  body  fitly  joined  together,  and  com- 
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pacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  accor- 
ding  to  the  etiectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  the  increase  of  the  body  unto 
the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.’’  The  members  of 
the  natural  body  sympathise  with  each  other,  and 
when  the  foot  is  wounded  it  aftecte  the  head.  And 
in  like  manner  when  any  member  of  Christ’s 
mystical  body  is  injured  by  reproach  or  calumny, 
or  the  suffering  of  death,  he,  the  glorious  head,  feels 
the  injury ;  for,  he  is  touched  with  a  fellow  feeling 
of  their  infirmities.  Hence,  he  represents  all  the 
charitable,  and  all  the  evil  actions  done  unto  his 
people  as  done  unto  himself,  when  ho  describes 
the  proceedings  of  the  day  of  Judgment,  when 
the  righteous  are  separated  from  the  wicked,  and 
“these  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  and, 
the  righteous  unto  life  eternal.”  Alatt.  ,\xii.  34. 
unto  the  end.  And  hence  he  says  “  Saul,  Sau!, 
why  persecutest  thou  me.’’  “And  he  said,  who  art 
thou  J^ord.”  This  is  not  a  cpiestion  of  curiosity, 
but  of  anxiety  and  terror.  The  stubborn  heart  of 
the  persecutor  now  begins  to  relent,  and  the  alar¬ 
ming  voice  makes  him  tremble.  He  was  ignorant 
of  the  person  whom  he  had  addressed.  He  did 
not  know  that  it  was  the  God  of  Israel,  for  whoso 
law  he  supposed  he  was  zealous  above  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  “  And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whcni 
thou  persecutest.”  “Never  did  information  more 
unexpected  and  alarming  burst  upon  the  starthd 
ear.”  It  was  the  despised  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he 
was  informed  whom  he  persecuted.  That  Jesus 
whom  the  Jews  had  mocked,  reviled,  and  spit  up 
on.  That  Jesus  whom  they  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  clothed  with  a  scarlet  robe  of  mock  rovaltv- 
That  Jesus  \yhorn  they  persecuted  unto  death,  and 
Crucified  on  Calvery,  as  a  malefactor  and  vile  im¬ 
poster.  That  Jesus  whose  disciples  Saul  ■  had 
bound  in  cliain?,  and  cast  into  gloomy  dungeons. 
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'fluu  Jesus  whom  ho  despised,  as  a  root  out  of 
,trv  'Ti  ounJ  without  form  or  coineliuess.  But  how 
that  same  Jesus  !  He  now  beholds  him, 
clothed  in  light  like  the  body  of  Heaven  for 
bii'ditncss — and  appearing  enveloped  with  the 
ffiory  of  Divinity,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  God 
nianifest  in  the  flesh,  and  Lord  to  the  glory  of 
(Jod  the  Father.  Saul  would  readily  perceive, 
how  dangerous  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was 
enga.^ed.  That,  the  contest  was  unequal,,  and- 
would  understand  thee.\po.stu!ation  of  the  Lord.  “It 
is  hard  for  theeto  kick  against  the  pricks.”  Thisis' 
a  proverbial  expression,  signifying  that  the  desigrr- 
ill  which  an  individual  is  engaged  will  prove  abor¬ 
tive,  and  terminate  in  his  ruin;  It  is  -taken  from-- 
iho  conduct  of  a  fierce  and  refractory,  animal, . 
which  wastes  its  impotent  fury,  by  kicking  against 
spikes  of  iron  until  it  destroys  itself.  Such  was  • 
liio  impotent  rage  of  Said.  He  was  fighting  witli 
die  King  of  all  the  earth,  and  ruler  among  the  ar-  = 
lilies  in  heaven,  a  being  of  omnipotent  power,  and  • 
e.xhaustless  resources-  A. being  who  by  one  thun¬ 
derbolt  of  his- Vengeance  could 'hurl  eternal  death  • 
upon  all  his  enemies.'  It  was  in  vain  then  for 
Saul  to  continue  his  warfare,  as  it  .  w'ould  but  re¬ 
sult  in  his  own  eternal  destruction.-  Saul,  bad  he 
been  permitted,,  might  have  persecuted  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ,  might  have  crucified  them,  and  put 
p  them  to  death.  But  the  Church  of  God  would 
have  triumphed,  notwithstanding  his  rage.  “He 
would  have  perished  in  the  unequal  contest ;  and 
4  linking  into  eternal  perdition,  and  bound  in  chain;s 
^  of  darkness,  wo'uld  have  experienced -how  vain  it 
!s  to  contend  with  omnipotence,  and  such  is  the 
f:  result  of  every  persecution  which  the  Church  of 
God  has  endured  from  the  world.  Tliough  the 
Witnesses  i  have  often  been  overpowered  by  their 
adversaries  and  some  of  them  slain,  yet  from  tlieir 
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blood  which  fattened  the  field  have  sprung  up  valient 
men,  with  their  swords  girt  upon  their  thigh  to  subdue 
the  breaches  made  in  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
to  carry  on  the  ivarfarc.  The  blood  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.  And  what  ifsome  of 
the  witnesses  were  slain  ?  What  though  the 
Jews  gnashed  their  teeth  upoai  Stephen,  and  killed 
him  by  an  ignominious  death,  and  Saul  rejoiced  in 
his  destruction  ?  Yet,  Stephen  gloried  amidst 
their  fury,  for  the  heavens  opened,  and  he  beheld 
in  blissful  vision  his  exalted  Redeemer,  rising  from 
his  throne  on  which  he  was  seated  by  his  Father, 
contemplating  his  sulTerings  with  heavenly  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  ready  to  receive  his  ransomed  spirit, 
when  it  should  be  liberated  from  its  earthly  tene¬ 
ment.  lie  triumphed  then  even  in  his  death. 
For  when  they  burned  his  frail  body — in  the  spirit 
of  his  Divine  master,  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice.  “  Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge,  and  falling  a  sleep,  his  spirit  was  borne  by 
angels  who  witnessed  the  bloody  deed,  to  man¬ 
sions  of  eternal  joy,  where  it  shall  shine  forth  with 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  And  such  has  been  the 
victory  of  all  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  when  called 
to  lay  down  their  lives,  they  cheerfully  bid  adieu 
to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars — to  their  relatives  and 
friends  and  all  earthly  joys — and  from  the  place 
in  which  their  bodies  were  consumed,  their  souls 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  now  wear  the  unfading 
crown  of  righteousness,  and  join  in  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb,  On  the  other  hand,  their 
ungodly  and  impotent  persecutors,  though  they 
revelled  for  a  time  intoxicated  with  the  bood  of 
the  Saints,  yet  in  their  death  they  were  miserable, 
and  in  the  end  were  driven  away  in  wrath,  and 
now  mingle  their  groans  with  the  damned  in  the 
mansions  of  despair.  It  was  madness,  therefore, 
for  Saul  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  He  could  de» 
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stroy  indeed  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  and  their  earth¬ 
ly  happiness ;  but,  tiieir  souls  he  could  not  reach, 
nor  could  he  mar  their  eternal  plenty ;  and  in 
despite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  cause  of  Jesus  of  Na¬ 
zareth  would  have  ])revailcd,  his  church  would 
have  multiplied  ;  for,  “  God  is  known  in  her  pala¬ 
ces  for  a  refuge.  For  lo,  the  kings  were  assem¬ 
bled,  tlicy  passed  by  together,  they  saw  it,  and  so 
(iiev  marvelled  ;  they  were  troubled  and  hasted 
away.  Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there,  and  pain- 
;is  of  a  woimui  in  travail.”  “  And  the  Lord  on 
iiio-li  is  mightier  far  than  the  noise  of  many  wa- 
tors. 

(to  be  continued.) 

REVIEW. 

Sj)eec!>  of  Mr.  Tliompson,  on  the  .subject  of  a  Penitentiary 
I'or  liie  nlstrict  of  Colombo.  Delivered  in  tite  House  of 
Uepresentatlves,  February  24lh,  1826. 

The  District  of  Colombia,  as  most  of  our  readers 
must  know,  embraces  a  territory  of  12  miles 
sauare,  which  was  ceded  1791-2  to  the  United 
States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  the  purpose 
of  being  made  the  scat  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  under  the  e.xclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  Within  it  are  the 
city  of  Washington  and  all  the  public  buildings 
for  the  accomodation  of  the  general  government. 
In  a  territory,  where  for  nearly  si.x  months  every 
year,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tatives  of  the  United  States  hold  their  delibera¬ 
tions,  where  the  President,  his  cabinet,’  and  all  the 
great  officers  of  state  reside  permanently,  we 
would  naturally  look  for  an  enlightened  and  well 
regulated  state  of  society.  We  are  called  a 
Christian  Commonwealth.  Civil  officers  are  the 
guardians  of  the  moral  order  of  the  community. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  then,  should  be  the 
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most  moral,  anu  \vc  mu;,’ aiid  iho  .most  religiou;, 
part  of  our  couutr}’.  Bat  wliat  is  t!ie  matter  o!' 
fact?  By  tli3  slievviug  of  Mr.  Thompson,  iI.q 
state  of  morality  is  low  there  indeed.  'That  hh 
statements  arc  correct  wo  have  no  doubt ;  for  I 
his  reputation  is  descrvcilly  high.  The  speech  be¬ 
fore  us,  bears  the  marks  of  industry,  patient  re- 
soaich,  impartiality,  candor  and  discrlinination. 

It  was  heard  bv  the  Representative.s  in  Congress 
with  great  attention  and  approbation. 

It  is  a  good  specimen  of  parliamentary  speak¬ 
ing,  or  we  would  rather  say,  congressional  discus¬ 
sion.  Tho  style  i.s  chaste,  pers[)icuous  and  torse. 
There  is  no  noisy  declamation,  to  catch  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  superficial  readers.  It  addresses  itself 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  nation,  on  a  topic  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  national  honor. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  applaud,  we  arc  sor¬ 
ry  to  find  any  fault;  But  we  are  constrained  to 
enter  our  solemn  dissent  to  a  doctrine  tauirht 

c 

by  the  learned  speaker  in  this  .speech.  It  is  as 
follows,  “  It  is  a  ma.xim,  in  legislating  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  criminal  law  that  the  prevention  of  crime 
is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  punishment.”  The 
magistrate  “is  an. avenger  to  execute  wratli  on  iiim 
that  doeth  evil.”  Justice  is  an  attribute  of  a  well 
regulated  civil  goveimment ;  and  a  criminal  de¬ 
serves  punishment.  Hence,  if  there  be  any  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  words  “  avenger”  and  “  justice,”  the 
prevention  of  crime  is  not  the  only  object  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  ^as  Beccaria  and  Voltaire  and  others  of 
the  same  school  have  taught.  We  hope,  however, 
that  this  enlightened  statesman  rather  uttered  this 
sentiment  without  due  reflection,  tlian  as  his.  ma¬ 
tured  opinion. 

But  we  give  an  extract,  to  illustrate  how 
grossly  Congress  liave  neglected  the  interests  of 
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the  neople  who  are  immediately  under  their  care. 

It  is*  taken  from  pages  6 — 9. 

"  J3ut  I  need  not  refer  to  statistical  calculations, 
to  prove  that  the  system  of  penal  law,  which  go¬ 
verns  the  District,  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  or  perhaps  any  where  else  to  be  found. 
We  have  almost  every  day  occasion  to  see  its  to¬ 
tal  inefficacy,  and  some  of  us  are  every  session 
taught  by  personal  e.xperience,  to  know,  that  the 
laiv  furnishes  but  slight  protection  to  the  rights  of 
property. 

When  Congress  see  this  District,  over  which 
they  hold  the  direct  dominion  and  absolute  sove¬ 
reignty,  suffering  the  greatest  evils  that  can  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  community,  for  the  want  of  a  code  of 
criminal  laws,  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
calculated  to  improve  public  morals.  When  they 
see  crimes  multiply  and  criminals  go  unpunished. 
When  they  see  property  insecure,  and,  that  the 
laws,  which  ought  to  stand  as  an  impenetrable  wall 
of  adamant,  round  the  civil  rights  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  have  lost  their  protecting  powers — When 
they  see  that,  instead  of  improving  the  morals  of 
society,  its  condensed  energies  are  poured  out 
upon  it,  hardening  the  hearts  and  rendering  obdu¬ 
rate  in  guilt,  tho.se  on  whom  its  penalties  are  in¬ 
flicted,  and  disgusting  and  corrupting  the  rest  of 
mankind,  they  must  feel  that  a  powerful  appeal  is 
made  to  their  paternal  justice,  and  that  the  autho¬ 
ritative  voice  of  duty  enjoins  it  tipon  us  to  give  a 
system  of  an  opposite  tendency  to  this  subject 
People. 

1  have  thus  endeavored,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
to  state  the  facts  exhibiting  the  provisions  and 
moral  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  criminal 
law  of  tins  District.  These  facts,  without  any  ar-  . 
gument  from  me,  proves,  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner,  that  there  is  nothing;  in  it  w  hioh  suits  the 
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present  condition  of  mankind.  The  cruelty  of  iu 
penalties,  has  roused  against  it  public  opinion,  anj  ! 
of  course,  they  are  but  seldom  executed.  This  ar-  j 
gument  alone,  if  there  were  no  other,  furnishes  suf. 
ticient  reason  to  abolish  it. 

I  will  now  turn  the  attention  of  the  comniitteeto 
another  subject — the  state  of  the  prisons  of  the 
District — It  is  an  unpleasant  one  ;  but  it  is  one 
which  we  must  understand  before  u  e  can  act  on 
the  bill  now  before  us.  The  prison  in  this  city 
for  every  thing  that  renders  it  unfit  to  be  the  ha' 
bitation  of  human  beings,  has  not,  perhaps,  its 
equal  on  this  continent.  This  is  using  strong  Ian. 
guage  ;  but  it  is  not  speaking  more  strongly  than 
the  subject  warrants.  In  describing  this  prison,  I 
do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  Marshal 
of  the  District,  or  his  officers.  The  great  fault  is 
in  its  construction  and  the  laws  relating  to  its  ma¬ 
nagement.  It  is  an  oblong  square  building — an 
entry  runs  through  it  from  end  to  end,  on  each 
side  of  which  there  are  eight  cells.  The  lower 
floor  is  paved  with  brick.  These  cells  are  each 
eight  feet  square  ;  under  each  range  of  cells  runs 
a  large  sewer,  and  in  the  corner  of  each  cell  is  a 
hole  through  the  brick  floor,  into  the  sewers,  used 
for  purposes  I  shall  not  here  name.  These  sew¬ 
ers  communicate  with  the  open  air,  and  by  the?  ra¬ 
refaction  of  the  air  in  the  cells,  by  tiro  heat  in 
them,  there  is  a  constant  current  of  air  passing 
through  the  sewers  into  the  cells.  This  carries  in¬ 
to  the  whole  prison  a  smell  which  is  absolutely  in¬ 
tolerable.  The  upper  story  of  the  building  is  di¬ 
vided  into  apartments  for  debtors.  Each  apart¬ 
ment  is  furnished  with  a  sewer,  which  communi¬ 


cates  with  the  larce  sewers  below  by  means  of  an 
opetring  in  the  w'all  of  the  prison.  These  open¬ 
ings  are  now’  choaked  up,  am!  all  that  passes  into 
them  above  finds  its  wav  tlirou.ih  the  wall  inU) 
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liiu  cells  below,  augmenting  the  -  sufferings  of  the 
tenants  of  that  part  of  the  building. 

In  these  sixteen  ceils,  the  Marshal  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  has,  soinetiincs,  been  compelled  to  confine 
seventy,  ntid  sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  per¬ 
sons.  ilo  has  been  obliged  to  crowd  together,  in 
the  same  room,  the  young  culprit  with  the  old 
hardened  experienced  villain,  and  the  condemned 
j’clon  with  the  person  committed  for  trial.  The 
sufferings  which  these  unhappy  men  endure,  some 
of.thcin  innocent  men  too,  can  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described.  The  cruelty  and  in¬ 
justice  of  confining  the  untried  defendant  along 
with  the  convicted  felon  ;  and  the  juvenile  offen¬ 
der,  who  has  committed,  perhaps,  .his  first  petty 
offence,  with  hardened  villains,  skilled  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  wickedness,  to  take  Ids  initiatory  lectures  in 
the  science  of  crime  and  infamy  must  be  most  ap¬ 
parent.  Not  only  are  untried  defendants,  who 
on  trial  are  found  innocent,  . confined  in  these  abo¬ 
minable  dons,  but  even  the  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  who  are,  in  criminal  cases, 
found  unable  to  give  security  for  their  ajrpearance 
to  testify  at  court.  And  cases  have  occurred,  I 
arn  told,  .where  the  .witness  and  the  defendant  have 
been  confined  in  the  same  cell. 

This  prison  has  been  the  frequent  subject  of 
presentments  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of 
Washington.  Several  of  the  most  respectable 
physicians  of  tlio  city  also  have  visited  it,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it,  in  the  strongest  terms,  unfit  for  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  human  beings.  One  of  them,  in  his 
written  report,  speaking  of  the  filth  collected  in  the 
sewers,  says,  that  it  constantly  produces  a  putrid 
e.\halation  poisonous  to  the  health  of  the  prison¬ 
ers.  He  attributes  to  this  cause  a  dysentery, 
which  prevailed  in  the  prison  some  time  before  the 
date  of  his  report,  and  says,  that  although  at  the 
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time,  “  no  ostensible  cause  existed,  still,  the  pale 
and  cadaverous  appearance  of  the.  persons  Who 
have  been  long  contined,  plainly  shew,  that  their 
constitutions  are  sufl'ering  from  some  secret 
cause.”  Last  session,  when  these  facts  were  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  committee,  1  visited  the  prison  twice 
that  I  might  myself  ascertain  their  truth.  I  found 
that  the  descriptions  we  had  of  it  fell  short  of  the 
reality.  This  winter  I  have  not  visited  it — I  was 
unwilling  tc  expose  myself  to  the  distress  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  disease,  which  every  one  must  encounter 
who  conies  within  its  walls. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  w’intcr,  one  of  the  cells 
was  condemned  as  wholly  unfit  for  use,  one  was 
vacant,  and  three  occupied  as  lumber  rooms  ;  ele¬ 
ven  only  were  used.  In  these  eleven  cells  were 
confined;  day  and  night,  without  being  permitted 
to  leave  them  at  ail,  forty  four  persons,  among 
whom  were  five  women  and  four  children.  Two 
of  these  were  detained  as  witnesses  against  a  de¬ 
fendant,  who  was  discharged  at  the  court,  no. bill 
being  found  against  him.  In  one  of  these  cells 
w’ere  confined  at  that  time  seven  persons — three 
women  and  four  children.  The  children  were 
confined  under  a  strange  system  of  law  in  this 
District ;  by  which  a  colored  person,  who  alleges 
he  is  free,  and  appeals  to  the  tribunals  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  have  the  matter  tried,  is  c  jnimilted  to  pri¬ 
son  till  the  decision  takes  place.  1  hey  were  al¬ 
most  naked,  one  of  them  was  sick,  lying  on  the 
damp  brick  floor  without  bed,  pillow,  or  covering. 
In  this  abominable  cell  these  seven  human  beings 
were  confined,  day  by  day,  and  night  after  night, 
w'ithout  a  bed, -chair  or  stool,  or  any  other  of  the 
most  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  compelled  to 
sleep  on  the  damp  floor  without  any  covering  but 
a  few  dirty  blankets.  The  prisoners  in  the  other 
cells  were  in  no  better  condition.  I  forbear  to 
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describe  more  minutely  the  uncleanliness  of  this 
sboininable  place. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  state 
these  facts  and  to  say,  that  in  this  city,  and  almost 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  such  a  prison  exists.  1  have  not  exagge¬ 
rated  its  horrors — the  description  falls  short  of  the 
reality.” 

0  that  vve  had  "  men  fearing  God”  to  govern 
eur  land  ;  then  righteousness  would  flow  down 
our  streets  in  a  mighty  stream. 

POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  is 
generally  believed  to  be  a  Unitarian.  He  holds  a 
seat  in  the  Unitarian  or  Socinian  meeting  house  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  attends  there  gene¬ 
rally  on  the  forenoon  service  of  sabbath.  He  also 
holds  pews  in  a  Presbyterian  and  in  an  Episcojial 
church,  in  each  of  w’hich  he  sometimes  attends  the 
worship  of  sabbath  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Colombia  their  are  many  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  So  respectful  and  repeated  is  his  attendance 
on  their  public  services  of  religion,  that  respecta¬ 
ble  men  of  the  Popish  religion,  entertain  the  hope 
that  he  will  soon  profess  himself  to  be  a  Papist. 
That  he  promotes  Socinians  to  oflice  admits  of 
no  question.  Thus  in  his  presidential  character 
he  honors  those  who,  by  their  avowed  principles, 
blaspheme  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Card  playing,  swearing,  sabbath  breaking  and 
other  vices,  which  it  is  a  shame  to  name  among  a 
people  professing  the  Christian  religion,  are  com¬ 
mitted,  almost  unblushingly  by  members  of  the 
national  legislature,  and  by  other  officers  of  the 
general  government.  Any  thing  like  the  forms  of 
religion,  in  private  families  and  in  boarding  hous¬ 
es,  is  very  rare  among  men  in  public  life,  at  the 
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seat  of  government.  Tlie  cabinets  and  legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  several  states  are  neariy  as  bad  except 
as  to  Socinianism.  We  are  confident  that  bible 
and  misssionar)  societies,  how'ever  they  may  have 
somewhat  retarded  the  declension  of  the  public 
morals,  have. wrought  no  reforniation,  and  we  fear 
that  from  these  quarters,  it  is  not  to.  be  expected. 

In  such  open,  notorious,  and  continued  dishon¬ 
oring  of  God,  and  that  system  of  religion  by  which 
he  dispenses  salvation  to  sinners  through  his  son, 
the  Redeemer,  we  must  expect  that  tokens  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  will  be  manifested  against  so 
"  sinful  a  nation,  laden  .w'ith  iniquity.”  .Among 
(he  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  have  .been  pesti¬ 
lences,  burning  agues,  dysentaries,  influenza, 
iVightful  burnings,  inundations,  locusts  and  other 
destructive  insects,  droughts, .  and  the  fury  of  the 
factions.  “  Yet.  for  all  this  his,.anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still” 

There  is  some  reason  to  apprehend,  .  however 
little  it  is  expected  by  the  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
])le,  that  war  is  not  very  remote.  The  Indians  on 
our  north  western  frontier  are  committing  murder, 
at  the  instigation,  as  it  is  thought,  of  the  agents  of 
the  British  government.  'There  is  some  skirmish¬ 
ing  between  the  Yankees,  and  the -Canadians,  on 
the  line  of  the  canal,  around  the  falls  of  JS'iagara, 
and  some  lives  are  said  to  have  been  lost.  The 
armed  vessels  of  Britain  are  committing  depreda¬ 
tions  on  our  fishermen,  along  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Maine.  A  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  state  of 
Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Brunsw  ick,  has 
not  yet  been  effected. 

That  any  serious  differences  should  arise,  be¬ 
tween  the  South  American  republics  and  our 
country  is  not  generally  apprehended  ;  but,  when 
wo  reflect  that  the  people  of  these  states  arc  cs- 
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sentially  Protestant,  and  that  Colombia,  and  tlie 
Ibur  other  southern  republics  associated  with  her, 
are,  en  masse.  Popish,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  collisions  of  some  magnitude,  will  disturb  the 
iiarmony  tliat  many  think  at  present  to  be  pretty 
well  established.  They  have  already  granted  to 
txreat  Britain,  an  advantage  of  ten  per  cent  in  trade 
over  the  United  States.  They  have;  indeed,  in¬ 
vited  this  commonwealth  to  send  delegates  to  the 
congress,  which  will  meet  ne.xt  October  at  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  the  delegates  have  been  appointed,  with 
an  appropriation  for  defraying  the  e.xpense  of  the 
mission.  They  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  our 
name,  and,  perhaps,  of  our  wisdom  and  strength, 
in  the  organization  of  their  Federal  government. 
They  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  make  us  a  party  in 
the  defence  of  their  independence,  and  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  isl¬ 
ands.  Their  first  object,  in  the  opinion' of  the 
best  informed  politicians,  is  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  to  make  it  a 
state  of  their  uew^  Republic  ;  and  from  this  object, 
it  is  utterly  improbable  that  they  will  be  diverted 
by  all  the  skill  of  European  and  North  American 
diplomacy.  Spain,  France,  and  England  will  ail 
be  opposed  to  the  revolutionizing  of  Cuba  ;  and 
the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  wil¬ 
ling  that  so  important  an  island,  lying  so  near 
to  oar  slave  states,  shall  become  a  free  South 
American  state.  The  intimate  alliance  which 
this  country  has  formed  with  despotic  Popish  pow¬ 
ers,  can  never  be  blessed  of  Heaven  ;  much  less 
an  actual  confederation  wuth  the  Popish  powers  of 
(ho  southern  continent.  The  Almighty  will  frown 
in  wrath  upon  the  descendants  of  the  Puritan 
Pilgrims,  and  those  of  British  Covenanters,  when 
(hoy  attempt  to  enter  into  the  closest  bands  of  po¬ 
litical  connection,  with  those  who  are  worse  than 
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the  Malignants,  against  an  alliance  with  whom 
our  martyred  fathers  protested,  and  to  avoid  wliich 
they  shed  their  blood  in  the  noblest  of  causes. 
But,  really,  so  degenerate  is  the  moral  feeling  and 
the  sense  of  religious  obligation,  in  this  apostatiz¬ 
ing  age,  that  we  fear  many  of  those  who  talk  the 
most  loudly  ia  praise  of  the  martyrs  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  will  be  inclined  to  sneer  at  that  part  of 
the  testimony  of  our  fathers,  who  received,  in  the 
17th  century,  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  under  the 
reign  of  the  Stewarts.  We  are  confident  that  the 
attempt  to  amalgamate  the  Protestant  power  of 
North  America  and  the  Popish  power  of  South 
America  will  fail,  ingloriously,  for  the  present  Uni¬ 
tarian  Administration.  The  editor  of  this  journal 
heard  it  said,  last  spring,  in  the  best  informed  po¬ 
litical  circles,  that  the  executive  of  the  Federal  go¬ 
vernment  had  pledged  himself  to  southern  gentle¬ 
men  that  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  at  Pana- 
ma,  should  be  instructed  to  remonstrate  against 
the  occupation  of  Cuba,  by  the  South  Americans, 
i.  e.  against  Cuba’s  becoming  independent.  Now, 
we  would  ask  whether  such  a  remonstrance,  will 
not  be  considered  by  South  American  republicans 
as  most  preposterous,  w’hen  coming  from  a  na¬ 
tion  about  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  their  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  ?  The  sufferings  of 
the  people  of  Cuba,  from  the  oppression  of  foreign 
tyrants,  has  been  incomparably  greater,  than  tlic.-'e 
of  our  fathers  were  before  the  commencement  of 
our  Revolutionary  war.  The  people  of  South 
America  know  this.  They  are  shrewd  politicians, 
and  they  will  use  it  as  an  argument  against  Ser¬ 
geant  and  Poinsett,  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States  ;  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
breach  which  already  exists  on  the  subject  of  the 
Colombian  tariff  will  be  widened.  Cuba  will  be 
free.  No  power  on  earth  can  obstruct,  much  less 
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prevent,  tlie  march  of  liberty.  Ilayti  has  come 
"into  the  South  American  measures.  She  can 
(disc  50,000  armed  men,  and  her  coloured  popu¬ 
lation  will  be  zealous  for  the  liberties  of  Cuba. 
South  .America  can  bring  50,000  men  into  the  field 
of  battle  :  they  can  already  bring  into  the  Me.\i- 
can  seas  a  very  respectable  naval  force.  Now, 
we  ask,  will  the  remonstrances  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance,  which  they  have  already  beaten  in  a  pro¬ 
tracted  war,  jrrevent  them  from  attempting, 
and  can  they  hinder  them  from  accomplishing  an 
object  on  which  they  have  set  their  hearts,  and 
for  which  they  are  consolidating  their  powers  at 
Panama  ?  Certainly  not.  The  ensuing  winter 
vvill  probably  be  spent  in  the  negotiations  at  Pa¬ 
nama,  by  wliich  Bolivar  will  gain  time  to  bring  his 
tleets  from  the  Pacific  into  the  ports  of  Colombia, 
and  his  armies  to  the  sea  board.  One  year  will  in 
all  probability  revolutionize  Cuba.  Should  this 
happen,  the  soring  of  1 828  may  witness  the  de- 
•scont  of  100,000  men  on' th'e  ■  coast  of  Florida. 
The  old  Bahama  or  Florida  channel' only,  sepa¬ 
rates  Cuba  from  our  southern  frontier.  The  spi¬ 
rit  of  revolution  must  reach  our  slave-holding 
states.  Should  they  be  able  to  raise  50,000  men 
at  arms  (and  why  should  not  more  than  2,000,000 
of  Africans  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so,)  what 
force  is  there  in  the  United  States  to  defend  at  the 
first  onset  the  country  against  so  formidable  a 
combination  of  powers  ?  we  may  say  with  Jef¬ 
ferson,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia,  “  I  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  think  that  God  is  just.”  The 
last  year  of- Mr.  Adams’  Administration,  may  be 
incomparably,  the  most- dreadful,  that  ever  this 
land :  has  seen. .  We  hope  all  our  readers  will 
pray  that  “  God  in  the  midst  of  vv’rath,  will  re¬ 
member  mercy.”  We  call  upon  the  nation  to 
free,  the  slaves  from  bondage,  to  make  a  national 
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confession  of  sins>  and  a  thorough  reform  from  the 
sins  of  the  land;  and  we  warn  them,  to  “  rehim 
unto  the  Lord  from  zvhom  they  have  deeply  revolted." 

“  Who  knoweth  but  the  Lord  will  be  gracious  ?” 

REVIEW. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  (ieneral  Assem. 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United  States,  on 
Thursday,  May  18th,  1826.  By  Stephen  N.  Rowan,  D.  1), 
Moderator  of  tlie  previous  year. — Published  by  request.-. 
Philadelphia,  1826,  p  p.  24.  octavo. 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  stated  solemn  discour¬ 
ses  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  in  our  country,  spread  before  the  public 
from  the  press.  In  them,  preachers  are  supposed 
to  put  forth  all  their  strength  ;  hence  they  furnish 
specimens  of  the  state  of  general  literature,  and  of 
the  logical  learning,  in  the  parties  to  which  their 
authors  are  attached.  This  is  more  especially 
true,  as  it  is  known  to  be  the  policy  of  the  large 
sections  of  the  church,  to  elect  to  the  office  of  . 
Moderator  their  first  men.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  on  such  occasions  we  may  look  for  the  views 
of  the  leading  men,  in  relation  to  the  great  points 
of  doctrine  and  order. 

As  to  the  sermon,  though  the  style  is  neat,  and  i 
the  doctrine  generally  sound,  though  the  preacher  | 
is  evidently  a  scholar,  and  what  is  generally  called  I 
an  orthodox  man,  in  the  General  Assembly,  yet  I 
candor  compels  us  to  say  that  there  is  no  great  | 
depth  of  thought,  and  force  of  argunient,  or  solid  I 
learning  enriching  its  pages.  We  ctin  hardly  per¬ 
suade  ourselves  that  Dr.  R.,  already  advantageously 
known  to  the  Christian  public,  has  put  forth  all  his 
energies  on  this  occasion. 

We  object  to  the  phraseology  of  the  title  page. 
There  was  no  need  to  add  to  the  words  General 
Assembly  “  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  fc*",  there 
ts  but  one  General  Assembly  in  the  United  States. 
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Title  pages,  at  least,  should  have  in  them  no 
unnecessary  phrases.  His  text  is:  “  Take  heed 
to  the  ministry  that  thou  liast  received  in  the  Lord, 
that  thou  lulfil  it.”  Gal.  hi.  17.  From  this  text, 
he  exhibits  the  four  following  topics  for  discus¬ 
sion.  The  ministry — its  reception  from  the  Lord — 
its  fulfilment — vigilence  in  the  ministry.  This  di¬ 
vision  is  defective  ;  for,  the  fourth  is  a  part  of  the 
third — vigilence  being  an  important  part  of  the 
fufilment  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Instead  of  an 
argument,  which  we  have^  under  the  first  head, 
against  Episcopacy,  we  would  have  preferred  a 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  embassy  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  The  argument  on  prelacy  belongs  to  the 
form  of  Church  government,  more  properly,  than 
to  the  nature  of  the  embassy,  which  Dr.  R.  promis¬ 
es  to  discuss,  under  this  topic.  •  However,  we  ap¬ 
prove  of  zeal  for  the  good  order  of  the  House  of 
God,  and  if  a  preacher  should  diverge  a  little 
from  the  path  in  which  he  sets  out,  we  do  not 
mean  to  treat  the  irregularity  with  severity.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  such  a  discourse,  from  such  a  man,  should 
exhibit  a  correct  model  of  sermonizing.  To  the 
nature  of  the  ministry,  belongs  the  right  of  wa¬ 
ging  war  for  the  truth — a  defensive  warfare.  “  I 
am  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.”  Phil.  i.  17. 
Now  under  this  topic,  what  could  have  been  more 
appropriate  than  an  illustration  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  defending,  by  solid  argument, 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  their  preservation 
from  corruption  ?  And  we  would  ask  even  Dr. 
R.  himself,  whether  he  does  not  think  that  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  is  in  more  danger, 
from  the  Hopkinsan  and  Arminian  errors, 
which  are  swarming  in  the  bosom  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemby,  embraced  by  thousands  of  their 
influential  men,  than  from  prelacy  ?  On  such 
occasions  as  that  on  which  this  sermon  was  preach* 
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e4,  the  reformation  of  abuses  at  home,  is  certainl'v 
more  discreet  than  the  correction  of  foreign  evils 

Cast  the  mote  out  of  tltine  own  eye,  and  then 
thou  shait  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother’s  eye.”  However,  we  would  exceedingly 
rejoice  did  we,  or  could  we,  believe  that  a  large  pro. 
portion  of  the  sermons  preached  every  week  in 
tlie  Churches  of  the  land,  made  even  an  appro.xi. 
inatvon  to  the  worth  of  this  discourse,  in  style,  ar¬ 
rangement  and  doctrine.  In  a  note  to  page 
19,  we  have  the  project  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  and 
the  General  Assembly.  We  think  it  was  indis¬ 
creet  to  publish  this  project  before  it  is  ratified. 
But  as  it  is  now  a  public  ecclesiastical  document, 
we  give  it  to  our  readers,  and  invite  the  most  se¬ 
vere  scrutiny  of  this  ecclesiastical  paper.  It  can¬ 
not  be  viewed  as  a  light  and  unimportant,  and  eve¬ 
ry  day  transaction,  either  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  or  the  descendants  of  British  Covenanters. 
Tlie  discussion  ought  to  be  as  public  as  the  docu¬ 
ment.  That  one  section  of  the  Church  should  by 
solemn  treaty  guarantee  to  another  section,  the 
right  to  reverse  censures,  which  .  it  inflicts,  and 
means  to  inflict  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  draws  deep.  The  following  e.xtracts  are 
from  pages  18,  19. 

“  Correspondence-zollh  other  Churches. 

"  The  church  of  Christ  is  but  one.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  body,  being  many  are  one  body.  There 
should  consequently  be  a  friendly  connexion  and 
correspondence.  Nothing  hostile  to  the  individu¬ 
al  interests  or  relations  should  be  countenanced. 
Self-preservation,  and  sound  morality,  alike  forbid 

the  head  of  the  natural  body,  to  allow  the  hand* 

•»  * 

*  By  the  heady'*  does  the  preacher  mean  Hie  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  by  the  does  he  mean  the  SynoJ  of  the  lleformet! 

Presbyterian  Church  ? — Edit.  Wit. , 
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to  knock  out  its  brains,  or  to  injure  any  other  mem¬ 
ber.  So  ecclesiastical  body,  each  member 

should  consult  the  welfare  of  the  other,  and  not 
by  any  assumed  prerogatives,  interrupt  its  appro¬ 
priate  operations.  Co-operation  and  not  interfer¬ 
ence,  should  characterize  ecclesiastical  intercourse. 
We  are  all  glad  to  see,  and  to  interchange  senti¬ 
ments,  with  our  friends  at  our  own  houses  ;  but 
we  should  very  properly  demur  against  their  as¬ 
suming  the  control  of  our  domestic  arrangements. 
Thus  in  our  ecclesiastical  connexions,  w'e  should 
rejoice  to  reciprocate  Christian  courtesies,  and 
may  be  much  instructed  and  edified  by  the  inter¬ 
change  of  counsels,  but  the  controlling  power 
should  be  solely  vested  in  those  upon  whom  the 
final  responsibility  rests.  A  plan  of  friendly  cor¬ 
respondence  upon  these  principles,  with  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Assembly  ;*  and  it  is 
fondly  hoped  that  nothing  may  occur  to  interrupt 
the  exemplification  of  these  principles,  in  respect 
to  the  existing  friendly  correspondence  with  other 
churches. 

*  This  plan  was  unanimously  a  lopte  1  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
second  day  of  their  session.^,  and  is  as  follows,  viz. 

Plan  of  Correspondence. 

Article  1. — The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  lamenting  the  exist¬ 
ing  separations  between  the  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ ;  believing  that  "  all  the  members  of 
that  body,  being  many,  are  one  body  and  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  God,  that  these  separations  will 
not  be  perpetual,  do  agree  to  use  all  scriptural 
means,  in  the  exercise  of  patience  and  prudence, 
to  bring  their  several  ecclesiastical  connexions,  to 
uniformity  in  doctrine,  worship  and  order,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  God. 
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Article  2. — In  order  to  bring  about  this  cl..' 
ruble  object,  on  the  basis  of  the  proper  nniiu% 
tfie  visible  cliurch,  it  is  mutually  covenanted, 
the  ministers,  members,  and  judicatories  of  ihg' 
churches,  (treating  each  other  with  Christian  res 
pect)  shall  always  recognize  the  validity  ofeal 


other’s  acts  and  ordinances  consonant  to  the 


scrip. 

tures  ;  and  yet,  that  any  church  judicatory  belona. 
ing  to  either  body,  may  examine  persons  or  review 
oases  of  discipline,  on  points  at  present,  peculiar 
or  distinctive  to  themselves. 

Article  3. — The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  shall  severally  ap. 
point  two  Commissioners,  with  an  alternate  to 
each,  to  ^rttend  these  judicatories  respectively, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  till  they  are  superseded 
by  another  choice ;  and  these  Commissioners 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  proposing  measures  im¬ 
portant  to  the  church  ol  Christ,  and  of  delivering  ; 
their  opinions  on  any  question  under  discussion; 
but  they  shall  have  no  vote  in  its  decision. 

Article  4. — In  order  to  carry  the  last  article 
into  effect,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  will  at  their  sessions  in  May  T826, 
appoint  commissioners  who  shall  attend  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  provided  the  said  Synod 
shall  have  concurred  in  the  above  plan  of  corres¬ 
pondence.* 

*  The  General  Assembly  have  appointed  their  commissioners. 
Edt.  Wit. 
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The  following  article  we  copy  from  the  Relig¬ 
ious  Monitor  for  last  June.  Our  readers  are  a- 
ware  that  that  Magazine  is  edited  by  associate 
Reformed  gentlemen  or  Antiburghers.  It  has 
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Ireaclietl  Vol  iii.  No.  1.  The  third  volume  is  re- 
jduced  troin  the  octavo  form,  to  the  size  of  this  jour- 
1  'j’his  number  sustains  its  former  reputation 
for  ooocl  sense  and  orthodoxy.  Thougii  on  the 
subject  of  the  purchase  of  common  mercies,  we 
liisseiit  from  tiie  doctrines  taught  in  the  Monitor, 
vstwc  are  much  gratified  that  a.  Magazine  of  so 
■j'vaagelical  a  character,  finds  support,  but  these 
leinarks  by  the  way. .  The  article  which  we  insert 
In  low,  was  originally  published  in,  the  Edinburgh 
Christian  Magazine  in  the  year  1800.  The  Mo¬ 
nitor,  says  it  is  beiieved  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  llcv.  Archibald  brucc,  professor  of  theology, 
under  the  General  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland. 
Air.  llrtice  was  an  Antiburghcr  of  the  stamp  of  the 
lirst  Seceeders.  llis  book  on  the  power  of  civil 
lioveruincrit,  de  rebus  ccclesee,  entitled  “  Eccle- 


siastico  Politico,  &c.”-is, a  valuable  production  and 
the  greater  j.ai  t  of  it  u  ould  be  read  with  approba- 
[iion  by  well  taught  liefonned  Presbyterians.  We 
ilo  not  approv  e  of  every  sentiment  contained  in 
the  iollowing  essay.  But  it  has  so  much  good 
sense,  and  its  views,  upon  the  whole,  are  so  correct 
^thiit  we  think  the  pages  of  the  Witness  can  hardly 
jilt  present  be  better  occupied,  than  by  such  a  dis- 
s  rtafion.  About  the  time  of  its  publication  in 
Scotland,  the  leading  men  of  the  Associate  Re- 
Ibnned  Church,  in  this  county,  contemplated  the 
openi.ng  of  a  correspondence  with  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  on  the  plan  which  the  latter  body  had 
some  years  before  adopted,  of  corresponding  with 
the  Congregational  Associations  of  New  England. 


Ptnctures  on  the  plan  of  intercourse  between  the  Presbyte- 
ail  Churches  in  the  United  States. 


“In  your  last  number  you  inserted  "a  plan  of  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  churches  under  the  super- 
iatendence  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pre^- 
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byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churcli, 
and  the  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.’ 
The  following  are  a  few  remarks  which  have  oc- 
Qurred  to  me  upon  reading  that  paper. 

A  re-union  of  the  difi’erent  parties  into  which 
the  professing  body  of  Christians  has  been  divided 
is  confessedly  an  object  of  great  importance. 
Until  this  desirable  event  be  in  some  measure 
brought  about,  we  have  little  reason  to  expect 
that  religion  will  generally  flourish.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
means  by  which  such  an  union  is  attempted,  as,  by 
a  mistake  in  these,  the  scheme  may  not  only  be 
defeated,  but  the  breacli  rendered  more  wide  and 
irrepaii  able.  Those  who  are  acquainted  willi 
the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  unite  Papists  and 
Protestants,  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  Lutherans 
and  Reformed,  Episcopalians,  Independents,  and 
Presbyterians,  and  who  recollect  the  issue  to  which 
these  were  brought,  with  the  effects  produced  by 
them,  though  planned  by  persons  of  known  abili¬ 
ties,  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  dissenti¬ 
ent  parties,  and  sometimes  conducted  in  the  way 
of  a  close  investigation  and  free  discussion  of  the 
points  of  difference,  will  not  be  sanguine  in  their 
expectations  of  good  from  hasty  coalitions,  or 
schemes  of  union,  where  the  matters  of  difference 
are  never  examined,  but  industriously  concealed 
and  kept  out  of  view ;  nor  to  them  w  ill  human 
plans  of  "  correspondence  and  intercourse,”  rear¬ 
ed  on  the  sandy  basis  of  “  projiriety  and  expedi¬ 
ency,”  afford  much  consolation. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  Presbyterian  bodies  referred  to,  to  be  able  to 
say  what  real  differences  subsist  among  them  ;  but 
if  I  may  judge  from  the  plan  under  review',  there 
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are  none,  and  consequently  no  reason  for  their 
remaining  separate.  The  following  fundamental 
principle  “  of  the  intercourse”  certainiy  implies  as 
much.  “  From  consideraiions  of  propriety  and  ex¬ 
pediency,  it  is  to  be  received  as  the  basis  of  the 
plan,  that  the  several  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  judi¬ 
catories  concerned,  are  to  remain  and  be  preserv¬ 
ed  entirely  separate  and  independent.”  It  is  only 
“consistently  with  this  fundamental  principle.” 
that  the  three  “  kinds  or  degrees  of  intercourse” 
proposed  “appear  to  be  practicable,  and  ought  to 
be  recommended.” 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
schemes  for  promoting  union  in  the  present  day, 
that  they  proceed  upon  or  tolerate  disunion,  and 
often  make  it  a  fundamental  principle.  This  ra¬ 
dical  inconsistency  renders  the  plan  before  us  afe- 
lo  de  se,  while  it  provides  that  the  bodies  or  judica¬ 
tories  concerned  are  to  remain  and  be  preserved 
“  entirely  separate  and  independent.”  Such  an  “In¬ 
dependent”  principle  is  a  strange  basis  of  inter¬ 
course  and  communion'  among  “  Presbyterian 
churches  and’  such  scrupulous  care  in  constitut¬ 
ing  barrier  laws,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  they 
shall  “  be  preserved  entirely  separate,”  augurs  ill 
for  the  approach  of  union.  Corporations  and 
other  societies,  whether  civil,  political,  military,  or 
commercial,  wdiich  are  only  “  the  ordinance  of 
man,’’  may  be  allowed  to  make  laws  that  shall 
secure  their  separate  existence  and  independence; 
and  they  may  declare  these  to  be  the  fundament¬ 
al  principles  and  basis  of  any  plan  of  co-operation 
and  correspondence  with  other  societies  of  the 
same  kind  ;  But  societies  which  hold  of  divine 
fight,  and  which  are  parts  of  the  “  one  body”  of 
Christ,  (to  which’  “  Presbyterian  churches”  have 
hitherto  laid  claim,)  can  have  no  warrant  for  such 
procedure.  Such  fundamental  principles  bear  too 

VoL.  IV. — No.  VII.  Q3 
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strong  marks  of  tiie  narrow,  illiberal  policy  of  civij 
corporations  in  maintaining  their  old  charters 
while  they  are  obliged  to  compromise  their  pre¬ 
servation  by  admitting  persons  to  their  privileges 
according  to  the  terms  of  an  ill-connected  and 
coc.iiived  cotiicil.  Perhaps  the  persons  who 
drew  up  this  plan,  formed  it  soniewhat  after  the 
model  of  the  diti'erent  United  States,  under  whose 
civil  jurisdiction  they  live ;  (agreeably  to  a  fa¬ 
shionable  modern  opinion,  that  Christ  hath  left 
the  form  of  Church  government  to  be  modelled 
accf)rdis:g  to  the  form  of  the  -civil  constitution  in 
c>eiy  isalion  where  Christianity  is  introduced;) 
and  had  the  American  rulers  only  studied  a  little 
more  attentively  the  soothing  “  considerations  of 
propriety  ajnd  expedieney,”  which  certainly  are  as 
well  adapted  to  civil  as  to  ecclesiastical  policy, 
they  might  easily  have  allayed  the  ferment  which 
lately  prevailed  in  that  country,  and  reconciled  tho 
dissentient  states  to  the  general  federation.  Bui 
our  .ecclesiastical  projectors  should  have  consider¬ 
ed  tliat  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
the  United  .States  and  the  three  Presbyterian 
bodies  scattered  throughout  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
states.  Each  of  these  states  is  separated  from  the 
others  in  local  situation  and  by  exact  bounriaries ; 
the  inhabitants  nf  each  live  togetherj  .and  are 
more  distantly  connected  wdth  others,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  a  separate  internal  jurisdiction  may  take  place 
among  them  ;  and  not  inconsistently  with  this, 
there  may  be  a  general  correspondence  or  confe¬ 
deration  of  ail  the  states  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  common  good  of  all.  But  it  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  Presbyterian  bodies  or  judicato¬ 
ries,  which  have  no  fixed  boundaries,  but  whicli 
all  exist  in  the  same  place,  being  respectively  com¬ 
posed  of  and  having  jurisdiction  over  persons  w  ho 
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live  promiscuously  together.  In  this  case  there  is 
jio  room  for  clitFerent  judicatures  erected  upon  se- 
i)arte  independent  foundations.  Let  us  illustrate 
this  by  an  instance.  Suppose  that  those  who  set¬ 
tled  the  civil  government  of  the  different  states  of 
America  had  appointed  three  different  ways  of  ad¬ 
ministering  justice,  to  subsist  in  every  state  and  in 
every  city,  with  separate  and  independent  courts 
of  judicature,  judges,  places  of  meeting,  forms,  &c. 
and  had  granted  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants  to 
be  subject  to  one  or  other  of  these,  as  they  pleas¬ 
ed  ;  what  a  system  of  anarchy,  confusion  and  ab¬ 
surdity,  must  this  have  been  ?  Or  if  this  supposi¬ 
tion  is  too  ridiculous,  let  us  suppose,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  had  been  cast  into  such  a  state  during 
the  confusions  of  a  civil  war  or  revolution  ;  and 
that  a  set  of  quack  politicians,  under  a  pretence 
of  remedying  these  evils,  should  propose  a  plan 
for  bringing  about  correspondence  and  harmony, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  should  be, 
that  the  three  judicatures  should  be  preserved  en¬ 
tirely  separate  and  independent ;  and  that  persons 
might,  as  often  as  they  pleased,  withdraw  their 
subjection,  support  and  connection,  from  one  to 
another  1  Risum  teneatis,  amici !  No  less  incon¬ 
gruous  and  hurtful,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
does  the  present  plan  of  cdrrespondence  and 
communion  appear  to  me,  although  it  does  not 
jtroduce  the  same  effect  upon  civil  peace  and  so¬ 
ciety. 

But  what  are  the  weighty  reasons  for  their  re- 
maininff  separate  ?  Would  any  jroint  of  truth,  or 
duty,  sutler  by  their  coalition  ?  Is  it  supposed  that 
they  will  propogate  more  e.xtensively  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  gospel  by  remaining  separate?* 
None  of  these  are  so  much  as  pretended  ;  buf 


*  This  is  a  coin  tho  i^h  f itile  and  unwarrantable  pretext 
lor  #»rectin^jf  separate  independent  con^regfations  and  parties  in  tlus 
tioanti'v,  and  thereby  splitting  the  churcli  into  endless  divisions. 
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(needy  “c{)nsiderations  of  propriety  and  expedi¬ 
ency.”  However  plausible  sucli  considerations 
are,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  urged  as  a  pretext  Ibr  declin¬ 
ing  any  step  which  is  attended  with  difliculty  or 
danger.  No  person  who  reflects  upon  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  causing  or  supporting  unnecessary  se¬ 
parations,  of  dividing,  or  preserving  divided,  the 
church  of  Christ  into  a  number  of  independent 
bodies,  will  pretend  that  this  ranks  among  the  in¬ 
different  things  w’hich  the  apostle  reckoned  lawful 
for  him,  but  not  expedient.  Had  the  object  of 
the  plan  been,  that  the  members  of  the  three  Pres¬ 
byterian  bodies  or  judicatories  should  occasionally 
meet  together,  dine,  and  have  r.  little  friendly  chat, 

“  considerations  of  propriety  and  expediency” 
might  have  had  some  place  ;  but  as  here  under- 
.stood  and  applied,  they  arc  too  mean  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  great  work  of  promoting  communion 
among  Christians. 

But  what  can  these  “  considerations  of  proprie¬ 
ty  and  expediency”  be  ?  Is  regard  to  the  honor  or 
antiquity  of  a  party,  one  of  them  ?  Would  the  sti¬ 
pends  of  particular  ministers,  and  the  existence  of 
particular  congregations,  be  endangered  by  an 
union  ?  Would  there  be  reason  to  fear  that  the 
(uost  popular  preachers  would  thin  the  audiences 
of  their  brethren,  if  thev  had  no  lon.ger  the  name 
of  a  party  to  retain  them  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  make 
such  a  basis  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  some  less 
enlightened  souls  among  them,  who  mav  be  alarm- 
od  at  the  principle  of  complete  union?  Or,' are 
they  afraid  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  reflections 
of  certain  persons  with  whom  some  of  them  were 
once  connected,  and  who  would  consider  the  for¬ 
mer  prcdictionsconccrningthem  asaccomplished  ? 

Every  conscientious  .society  that  maintains  a 
separate  communion  will  do  so  only  for  important 
reasons,  and  as  soon  as  these  arc  removed,  it  will 
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icjoice  to  yield  up  its  separate  existence.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  a  party,  that 
its  independence  be  declared  a  fundamental  arti¬ 
cle  of  any  union  or  agreement ;  but  it  can  never 
l)e  necessary  for  any  part  of  the  church  of  Christ  ; 
nor  will  any  ecclesiastical  body  or  judicatory  that 
has  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  church 
for  its  object,  ever  lay  claim  to  such  a  principle. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  build  a.  partition- wall,  which 
would  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  unity  of  the 
church  than  that  which  the  Judaizing  teachers 
would  havereared.  It  is  to  establish  schism  by 
law,  to'throw  around  it  a  threefold  cord,,  and,  as 
far  as  human  authority  can  go,  to  render  it  per¬ 
petual. 

Hasty  coalitions,  and  such  as  throw  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  necessary  and  seasonable  duty,  or  lay  a 
grave  stone  on  any  part  of  revealed  truth,  are  to 
be  deprecated  and  avoided.  They  have  produced 
much  evil.  One  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  alluded 
to  did  already  stumble  on  this  stone.  Had  the 
plan  proposed  .been  intended  for  investigating  the 
grounds  of  difference,,  that  so  they  might  bring 
about  an  union  consistently  with  truth  and  duty, 
the  design  would  have  been- highly  praiseworthy, 
and  its  defects  should  have  been  laid  open  with  a 
gentler  hand.  But  no  such  design  ,  is  in  view. 
Such  an  investigation  is  purposely  avoided.  It  is 
evidently  implied,  that  truth  would  not  suffer. by  a 
complete  union:  A  plan  of  intercourse  is  allowed 
and  recommended,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  any  conscientious  obstacle  is  in  the  way” 
and  “  considerations  of  propriety  and  expediency  ; 
are  the  only  reasons  alleged  why  the  different  bo¬ 
dies  are  to  remain  and  be  preserved  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  and,  independent.  Such  correspondence 

ould  never  bring  the  parties  nearer  to  union  ; 

very  attempt  towards  this  would  be  unconstitu- 
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tional,  and  ought  to  be  resisted  as  a  breach  ol’the 
furvlainental  principle,  that  they  “  are  to  remain 
and  be  preserved  entirely  separate  and  indepen¬ 
dent.”  Does  not  this  give  ground  of  suspicion, 
that  these  ecclesiastical  bodies  do  stand  in  the  w  av 
of  scriptural  unity,  and  that  when  the  time  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  shall  come,  they  shall  be  smitten 
like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image  ? 

In  short,  it  appears  that  this  plan  of  correspouf 
dence  and  communion  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  golden 
image  of  Unity  and  Forbearance  which  has  been 
set  up,  and  to  which  almost  all  denominations  of 
Christians'have  burned  incense.  Yet  it  is  such  a 
sacrifice  as  the  priests  of  this  image  will  not  be 
pleased  with,  nor  accept ;  it  is  blind,  and  torn,  and 
lame,  and  sick. 

vYon  lali  auxilio^  non  dcftnsorihus  istis 

Tempus  ege/. 

The  foundation  of  the  plan  being  so  ill  hiid  ; 
the  superstructure  roared  upon  it  must  be  weak 
and  useless.  Any  examination  of  it  might  there¬ 
fore  be  thought  unnecessary  ;  but  as  it  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  of  occasional  communion  among 
churches  which  are  erected  upon  independent 
foundations,  and  continue  separate ;  and  as  this 
principle  has  been  extensively  and  industriously 
propagated  and  patronised  in  the  present  day,  and 
is  acted  upon  by  some,  professed  Presbyterians, 
who  yet  “  from  considerations  of  propriety  and 
expediency,”  make  as  little  noise  about  it  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  who  constantly  have  not  like  their  Amer¬ 
ican  brethren,  taken  steps  publicly  to  recommend 
or  establish  it  as  a  general  law — it  may  be  of  use 
to  enquire  a  little  into  this  part  of  the  plan.  The  three 
following  kinds  or  degrees  of  intercourse  are  recom¬ 
mended;  “the  communion  of  particular  churches  ; 
the  friendly  interchange  of  ministerial  services  : 
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aad  a  correspondence  of  the  several  judicatories 
of  the  conferring  churches.”  The  manner  in 
which  these  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  is  explain¬ 
ed  at  length  in  the  printed  plan,  and  it  is  always 
specially  provided  by  the  contracting  parties,  that 
the  supreme  law  of  expediency  be  attended  to, 
and  that  their  fundamental  and  constitutional 
principles  be  preserved  inviolable. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  coincidence 
between  this  plan  and  that  proposed  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  in  England  during  the  sitting  of  t!>e 
Vv^ estminster  Assembly.  The  following  quotation 
will  shew  this.  “  Holding,”  say  the  Independents^ 
"  and  retaining  communion  with  neighbour  chur¬ 
ches,  [the  Presbyterian  churches,]  in  baptizing 
our  children  (as  occasion  may  fall  out  of  absence 
of  our  ministers)  in  their  churches,  and  by  occa- 
sional  receiving  the  Lord’s  supper  in  their  church¬ 
es,  and  receiving  such  members  of  theirs  as  are 
above  mentioned^  unto  communion  with  us  also 
occasionally  :  Also  our  ministers  to  preach  in  their 
congregations,  and  receive  theirs  also  to  preach 
in  ours,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  mutually 
there  shall  be  a  call  from  each  other.  And  when 
we  have  any  cases  difficult  and  hard  for  ourselves, 
declively  to  advise  with  the  elders  of  their  church¬ 
es  ;  And  in  case  of  controversy,  not  to  refuse  to 
call  them  in  for  the  composing  of  it.  Further,  in 
the  case  of  the  choice  of  elders,  to  seek  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  right-hand  of  fellowship  from  godly 

(ministers  of  the  churches  together  with  our  own  : 
And  in  case  any  of  our  churches  miscarry,  througli 
inal-administration  or  neglect  of  censures,  to  be 
willing,  upon  scandal  taken  by  their  churches^  to 
!?ive  an  account,  as  to  sister  churches  offended  r 
And  to  esteem  and  account  (as  we  do)  a  sentence 
of  non-communion  by  them,  as  churches,  against 
us  upon  such  scandals  wherein  they  are  not  satis- 
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fied,  an  hea~y.and  sad  judgment,  and  to  be  look- 
ed  at  as  a  means  to  humble  us,  and  ordinance  of 
God  to  reduce  Notwithstanding  this  free¬ 

dom  which  they  had  to  liold  occasional  communion 
with  the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  that  they  pro¬ 
fessed  that  they  would  “  practice  the  most  of  the 
same  things,  and  those  the  most  substantial  which 
are  found  in  the  rule  itself,  the  same  ordinances 
of  worship  in  the  Directory,  the  same  odicers,  &e. 
of  the  same  qualification  required  in  the  rule,  the 
same  qualification  of  members  the  assembly  itself 
holds  forth  to  have  been  in  the  primitive  churches. 
&-C.  and  these  officers  to  join  into  one  eldership 
in  all  acts  of  government  of  the  church ;  holding 
also  the  same  censures,”  &c. ;  and  although  the 
Presbyterians  agreed  practically  to  bear  with 
those  who  .  scrupled  to  recognize  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  judicatories,  and  diligently  and  zealously 
laboured  to  obtain  the  removal  of  certain  obsta: 
cles  to  the  exercise  of  discipline  which  were  off  en¬ 
sive  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  dissenting  brethren; 
3'efthe  latter  proceeded  rashly  to  setup  and  ob¬ 
stinately  to  maintain  their  separate  and  indepen¬ 
dent  congregations,  to  the  distracting-  of  an  un¬ 
happy  people,  at  the  critical  moment  when  a 
public  profession  of  religion,  and  the  regular  ob¬ 
servance  of  its  institutions,  were  about  to  be  set , 
up  in  a  great  measure  of  agreeablencss  to  the  di¬ 
vine  pattern,  and  with  the  prospect  of  the  general 
satisfaction  and  lasting  edification  of  three  king¬ 
doms;  and  all  the  apology  they  make  for  this  is 
by  holding  out  a  flag  of  pretended  peace,  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  occasional  communion  with  sister  chur¬ 
ches.  With  great  strength  of  reasoning  did  the 
committee  of  divines  expose  the  inconsistency  and 

*  See  the  Papers .  arid  Anewers  of  the  Dissenting  Brethren, 
and  the  rommittee  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines — for  Accomoda¬ 
tion,  at  tlie  reviving  of  that  c^remittee;  1C45. 
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unreasonableness  of  their  principles  and  practices 
in  this  matter,  although  their  words  have  been 
much  misinterpreted,  so  as  to  mean  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  deny  all  liberty  of  worship  to  the  dissent¬ 
ing  brethren  ;  whereas  the  scope  ol  ‘the  paper 
shows  that  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  question,  and 
ecclesiastical  toleration,  \vhich  they  at  that  time 
discussed.  A  few  quotations  from  that  paper  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  plan  of  communion  among  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterians  may  be  added.  Concerning 
the  proposal  of  their  brethren,  they  say,  “  It  plain¬ 
ly  holds  out  the  lawfulness  of  gathering  churches 
out  of  true  churches  as  are  endeavoring  further  to 
reform  according  to  tlie  word  of  God  ;  whereof 
we  arc  assured  there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  an 
c.vample  in  all  the  book  of  God.”  Concerning  the 
offer  of  an  occasional  communion,  they  say,  “  If 
tliey  may  occasionally,  e.vercise  these  acts  of  com- 
munion  with  us  once,  or  a  second,  or  a  third  time, 
without  sin,  we  know  no  reason  why- at  may  not 
bo  ordinary,  without  sin  too  ;  and  then  separation 
and  church-gathering  would  have  been  needless. 
To  separate  from^  those  churches  ordinarily  and 
visibly,  with  whom  occasionally  you  may  join 
without  sin,  seemeth  to  be  a  most  unjust  separa¬ 
tion.  A!!  the  communion  here  spoken  of  is  but 
ad  placitu.n.'’  They  can  preach  in  our  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  admit  m  to  do  the  like  as  ministers  in 
theirs.  No  nee.l  then  of  separate  churclies  for 
the  e.xorcise  of  th.eir  ministry.”*  If  any  person 
wishes  to  sec  this  reasoning  enlarged  upon,  and 
enforced  by  the  consideration  of  the  pernicious 
consequences  that  would  follow  from  the  principle 
opposed,  particularly  the  introduction  of  “  perpe¬ 
tual  schism  and  division  in  the  church,”  the  many 
irritation.s  between  the  parties  going  away  and 

The  Papers  and  Answers,  Izc.  pp.  19,  65,  56,  57, 
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those  whom  they  leave,  and  again  between  the 
church  that  should  be  forsaken,  and  that  to  which 
they  should  go and  “  all  manner  of  confusion 
in  families  w'here  the  members  were  of  several 
churches,”  for  satisfaction  they  may  consult  the 
book  above  referred  to,  and  from  which  these  ex¬ 
tracts  are  made. 

It  would  have  been  more  becoming  if  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  bodies  in  America  had  been  found  acting 
upon  the  principles  of  ancient  Presbyterians,  in¬ 
stead  of  adopting  the  view’s,  and  even  the  language 
of  those  who  dissented  from  them,  and  who  formed 
themselves  upon  the  independent  model  of  New- 
England.  Shall  Presbyterians  renounce  the  good 
old  principles  which  have  been  so  honorably  tried, 
and  have  recourse  to  Independents,  to  learn  the 
things  which  tend  to  unity,  to  peace,  and  to  edify¬ 
ing  ?  Then  may  we  say  with  the  Poet, 

“ . .  . immota  laheaatnU 

‘‘  Ei  qui£  perpetuo  sunt  agitata^  manmt?^ 

Indeed,  among  the  strange  revolutions  of  the 
present  time,  we  may  expect  to  find  revolutions  in 
ecclesiastical  bodies  as  w’ell  as  others  ;  and  those 
in  America  are  not  the  only  Presbyterians  who 
have  receded  from  the  principles  of  their  fathers, 
and  w'ho  now  look  with  a  favorable  eye  upon  cer¬ 
tain  opinions  of  Independents,  which  were  instru¬ 
mental,  first,  in  retarding,  and  at  last  in  putting  an 
entire  stop  to  that  glorious  reformation,  which, 
with  their  brethren,  they  had  jointly  begun,  and 
which  both  were  under  solemn  obligations  jointly 

to  perfect.  SCOTO-rRESBVTERIANUS. 
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Judgements  on  the  nations. — The  troubles  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela  continue — Civil  war  threatened  in  Colom¬ 
bia.  The  South  Americans  arc  suffering  for  their 
Popery, 
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Murders,  robberies,  burnings,  hail-storms  and 
■jecuniary  distress,  illustrate  the  divine  displeasure 
against  the  sins  of  the  United  States.  All  accounts- 
represent  the  harvest  as  light.  The  summer  com¬ 
plaint  among  children,  and  the  cholera  morbus, 
have  made  tlieir  appearance  in  New- York  earlier 
than  usual. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are,  at  least,  200,000 
manufacturers  in  England  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
The  distress  in  Ireland  is  very  great.  Many  are 
believed  to  have  died  of  hunger  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Dublin,  and  in  other  districts.  I’overtv, 
bloodshed,  and  famine,  fill  all  Spain  with  deplora¬ 
ble  misery.  The  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Greece 
spreads  desolation  over  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of 
Europe,  while  the  tyrants  of  the  continent  and  of 
Great  Britain,  rather  encourage  the  visitation  of 
tliis  old  and  tremendous  scourge  of  sinful  king¬ 
doms — through  the  fear  of  doing  harm  to  what 
they  call  legitimacy.  Thus  they  court  that  ruin,  to 
guard  against  which,  every  effort  of  the  civilized 
world,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  employed.  The 
American  ambassador  at  London,  (Rufus  King,) 
lias  stated  to  an  American  gentleman  of  respecta¬ 
bility,  now  travelling  in  Europe,  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  Greeks  cannot  succeed.  Even  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger  that  they  should  fail  is  a  heavy 
judgment.  Nicholas,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
writes  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  England,  that 
since  he  ha.s  been  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
is  in  constant  alarm  by  plots  against  his  life. — 
Query — VV’^hat  does  he  deserve  for  countenancing 
the  Turks  in  the  desolating  inroads  which  they  are 
making  on  Europe  ? 

Germany  is  visited  with  pecuniary  distress  as 
great,  and  even  greater,  than,England.  The  most 
wealthy  capitalists  have  failed  in  Vienna.  Millions 
of  poor  are  in  a  suffering  state,  for  want  of  labour. 
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The  condition  of  Fiance  in  some  districts  is  but 
little  better.  All  these  calamities,  experienced  by 
the  people,  do  not  proceed  either  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  or  the  want  of  capital,  but  from  rich 
bankers  and  lordly  tyrants,  having  absorbed,  under 
the  protection  of  misrule,  the  wealth  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  vvhicii  they  expend  in  abominable  proflaga 
cy — such  a.s  idolatry,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  card¬ 
playing,  harlotry,  theatres,  &c.  &.c. 

Few,  very  few,  mourn  over  these  distressing 
events,  as  tokens  of  the  displeasure  of  God  against 
the  sins  of  tnc  nations.  The  apathy  is  alarming. 
Few  are  looking  for  still  greater  evils  at  the  door. 
Wickedness,  by  the  consent  of  all  professors  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  of  all  that  are  called  even  moral  men, 
is  on  the  increase. 

Persecution  o  f  Jews  in  Rome. — The  Papal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  just  restored,  in  all  their  former  rigor 
the  laws  against  the  Jews  They  are  obliged  to 
dwell  in  the  Jew-’s  Quarter,  (Ghetto,)  and  even 
those  opulent  members  of  these  tribes  who  have 
purchased  hoicses  in  other  situations,  have  found 
their  attempt  to  be  excused  obeying  this  order  all 
in  v'ain.  They  are  ordered  to  wear  a  particular 
mark  of  distinction — the  men  a  yellow  covering 
on  the  upper  part  of  their  hats,  and  the  women  a 
yellow  ribbon  on  their  breast. — Isr.  Adv. 

A  meeting  has  lately  been  held  in  Liverpool,  to 
petition  Parliament  for  the  Abolition  of  the  West 
India  Slavery.  A  paper  remarks,  that  “  similar 
petitions  have  been  forwarded  to  Parliament,  in 
the  present  session,  from  almost  every  town  in  the 
kingdom,  from  John  O’Groat’s  to  the  Land’s  End.” 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  left,  by  his  will, 
.£24,000  to  public  charities,among  which  are  £1,* 
000  to  the  society  for  promoting  Chi istian  know¬ 
ledge,  £500  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible,  so¬ 
ciety,  and  £.500  to  the  Church  Missionary  society. 


